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THIRTY YEARS’ SEARCH FOR 
FRANKLIN. 


Tue recent discovery by Lieutenant Schwatka, 
in the frost-bound Arctic regions, of the miserable 
remains of some of the companions of the lamented 
Sir John Franklin, offers an opportunity for pre- 
senting a rapid notice of the Search Expeditions, 
which have now lasted for upwards of thirty years. 
If the reader has a map of the Polar regions 
before him, the following narrative may prove 
doubly interesting. 

In 1845, Franklin started to endeavour to solve 
the problem of a north-west passage round the 
Arctic coast of America from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


He was provided with two auxiliary | 


Hudson’s Bay Company, about the same time 
descended the Coppermine River, and deposited 
large supplies of stores along the Arctic coast from 
the mouth of that river to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie. From another quarter, Sir James Ross 
and Captain Bird, in the Enterprise and Investigator, 
were sent to follow in the track which had been 
laid down for Franklin, in hopes of picking up 
news of him; they went by way of Lancaster 
Sound, Regent Inlet, Fury Beach, and wintered 
at Port Leopold ; but failed in their search. 

1849 arrived, and with it very gloomy fears 
concerning Franklin and his crews, whose three 
years’ supplies of food and stores must by that time 
have been exhausted. Kindred expeditions were 
organised and sent out, to search and to deposit 


screw ships, the Erebus and Terror, with Captains | supplies here and there. The North Star took the 


Crozier and Fitzstephen as commanders, 
years’ provisions and stores for about one hundred 
and thirty men were supplied ; and the expedition 


| 
| 


Three | route of Wolstoneholm Island and Pond’s Bay. 


The Prince Albert (chartered for the purpose by 
Lady Franklin) was the first to discover any 


started with a ‘God speed’ from all friends at! indication whatever of Sir John: simply fragmen- 


home. After crossing the Atlantic, the ships 
went through Davis Straits, Baffin Bay, Lancaster 
Sound, and along the west coast of Cornwallis 
Island, near which they wintered at Beechey 
Island. In the summer of 1846, they sailed to 
King William Island, where they were iced up 
when Winter came on, in seventy degrees north 
latitude, ninety-eight degrees west longitude. What 
became of them afterwards was not known in 
England till years afterwards, as we shall pre- 
sently show. 

In 1847, rendered anxious by the non-receipt 
of news: from Franklin, the government began to 
plan Search Expeditions. Sappers and miners 
went from the Hudson Bay Territories down the 
Mackenzie River with supplies of various kinds, 
In the following year, Captains Kellett and 
Moore, in the Herald and Plover, went round the 
immense circuit of the Atlantic, Cape Horn, and 
the Pacific, to Behring Straits, one of the 
entrances to the Arctic Seas ; depositing stores at 
various spots, and remaining there some time in 
the hope of obtaining news of Franklin. Rich- 
ardson and Rae, two resolute officers of the 


tary remains of his first encampment, at Cape 
Riley on Beechey Island ; but welcome neverthe- 
less, On the darker side of the picture, whalers 
brought home news that some Eskimo had shown 
by signs that they had seen two ships iced up three 
years before on the west side of Regent’s Inlet. 

It was in 1850 that the well-planned Search 
Expeditions mostly set out. The greatest con- 
sisted of no fewer than four ships, the Resolute, 
Assistance, Pioneer, and Intrepid ; Captain Austin 
held the command, and under him were Ommaney, 
M‘Clintock, and Sherard Osborne. They took the 
route of Lancaster Sound and Cornwallis Island ; 
but simply found a few relics of Franklin’s camp. 
Thereupon, Captain Austin decided to give up the 
search and return to England, insisting on all his 
officers doing the like. This they did most un- 
willingly, as one and all were desirous of making 
another year’s search. The government, too, were 
much disappointed with such barren results, 

Still in 1850, Captains Penny and Steward, in 
the Lady Franklin and Sophia, sailed for Lancaster 
Sound, Victoria Channel, and Wellington Chan- 
nel; and found a few relics of one of Sir John’s ! 
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camps, but too few to be of much importance—a 
similar result attending an Expedition under Sir 
John Ross. 

In another quarter, Captain M‘Clure had a 
terrible time of it with the Enterprise and the 
Investigator, Collinson returning in 1851 in the | 
last-named vessel, while M‘Clure pushed on through 
Behring Straits to Banks Land. He intended 
to have gone from thence to Melville Island, a 
spot already well known to Arctic explorers, 
and would thereby have virtually solved the pro- 
blem of the North-west Passage. But the ice-king | 
frustrating his plans, the gallant commander had 
to winter at Banks Land, where the Enterprise | 
was hopelessly locked in by impenetrable ice— | 
and where the hapless ship may still be at the 

resent moment, so far as any news of her has been 
~~ ! In 1852, M‘Clure sent a sledge-party over | 
the ice to Melville Island—the first who were | 
ever at both islands in the same Expedition ; and | 
there they deposited despatches and letters in a 
sort of Arctic letter-box known to our adventurous 
men in those parts, in the hopes that they might | 
fall into friendly hands. Notwithstanding his | 


panied by only two men, Rae travelled on foot 
many hundreds of miles, without any tents; they 
carried thirty-three days’ supply of provisions, 
such as flour, pemmican, tea, chocolate, and sugar, 
In the same year, Kennedy and Bellot, in the 
Prince Albert (chartered by Lady Franklin), went 
to Regent Inlet, Bellot Straits, and Prince of 
Wales Island, their only reward being a piece 
of rope that had belonged to one of Franklin’s 
ships! Another Expedition was made soon after 
under Inglefield, in command of the Isabel, one 
more of the many vessels chartered by the still- 
hopeful Lady Franklin, who could not rest in 
peace until she had learned all that she could 
learn concerning the real fate of her estimable 
and much-beloved husband. Inglefield failed to 
discover any relics. Other minor Expeditions 
were made by Frederick, Maguire, Fawkner, and 
Elliott ; but with no definite results, 

The year 1852 was marked by the fitting-out of 
an Expedition on the largest scale, which cost an 
ungrudging nation a vast sum of money. It com- 
prised the good ships Assistance, Resolute, Pioneer, 
Intrepid, and North Star; under Sir Edward 


numerous trials and disappointments, he and his | Belcher (as commander), Kellett, Sherard Osborne, 
crew had been preserved from actual wreck or| M‘Clintock, and Pullen. They took the route of 
starvation; and on this account, in a grateful | Wellington Channel, Victoria Channel, Melville 


spirit of thankfulness, M‘Clure gave the name | 
of Mercy Bay to that part of the coast of Banks 
Land where his ship was locked in. In 1853, 
Captain Kellett was at Melville Island, and | 
there he found the letters and despatches from | 
M‘Clure. 

And now took place one of the most romantic | 
episodes of the whole series. M*‘Clure standing | 
one day on the ice near his ship, saw a man coming 
towards him, and waving his arms to attract atten- | 
tion. When they met, M‘Clure eagerly asked: 
© Who are you ?’ 

‘Lieutenant Pim.’ 

‘What, the last person with whom I shook 
hands at Behring Straits three years ago!’ 

This was really the case. Pim had since then 
been almost round the world, while M‘Clure was | 
ice-bound at Banks Land. Hearty indeed was 
the hand-shaking between them now. A decision 
was speedily arrived at; M*‘Clure resolved to 
abandon his poor ship altogether, and sledge 
across the ice with all his men, and as many 
stores as he deemed it worth while to bring 
away. He never saw the ship again, but re- 
turned to England under circumstances connected 
with Austin’s proceedings. Captain M‘Clure was 
thus the first who crossed from ocean to ocean 
on water and on ice, a feat for which parlia- 
ment voted him ten thousand pounds; while the 
government conferred upon him honours which 
raised him to the rank of Sir Robert M‘Clure, 
K.C.B. The friends of Sir John Franklin 
demurred at this, contending that he had been 
the first to virtually show that a water (or ice) 
passage exists from ocean to ocean, close to the 
mainland of America. Scientific men and Arctic 
explorers have well appraised the relative services 
of the two commanders ; and though reward came 
to the friends of Sir John, the world has taken 
care that he himself shall not be forgotten. 

In 1851, Rae made another journey by way of 
the Coppermine River to the Arctic seas, and 
thence to Wollaston Land. Part of this Expedi- 
tion was made in a remarkably bold way. Accom- 


Island, Beechey Island, and Prince Arthur Island 
—evidently with a view to the possibility that 
Sir John had met with his fate somewhere in that 
region. The result of this Expedition was as 
unsatisfactory as that under Captain Austin had 
been. Sir Edward Belcher ordered all the ships 
to return to England in 1853; or rather three of 
them, seeing that the Resolute and the Pioneer 
were iced up, The crews of these two ships, and 
of the other three, came home, bringing with 
them Captain M‘Clure and his rescued men, 
Bitter disappointment to nearly all the officers ; 
and dissatisfaction of the government at such a 
barren result. 

One of the many romantic incidents in these 
remarkable Search Expeditions was the fate of 
Captain Kellett’s ship, the Resolute. The for- 
lorn ship, unable to extricate itself from the ice, 
floated with the ice-floe itself in the following 
summer; the two together got into a current 
which gradually drifted them along, from Melville 
Island, through numerous channels and straits, 
to Lancaster Sound; thence by Baffin Bay into 
Davis Straits close to the open Atlantic. There 
the ship was espied by Captain Buddington, in 
the George Henry, American whaler—after the 
doughty Resolute had been drifting derelict no 
fewer than four hundred and seventy-four days. 
Taking the ship in tow, the American cap- 
tain safely reached New York, where the United 
States government purchased it of him, and caused 
the ship to be completely “\ gee and refitted, and 
restored as nearly as could be guessed to the con- 
dition it was in when Captain Kellett was com- 
pelled by his superior to abandon it. Impelled by 
a further spirit of generosity, the American govern- 
ment then placed the restored vessel under the 
charge of Captain Hartshorn, who navigated it to 
England, a presentito her Britannic Majesty. » He 
was graciously received by the Queen at Osborne ; 
and Hartshorn returned to America in another 
ship, well satisfied with his work and reception. 
But what did our own Admiralty do? Instead 
of preserving the Resolute as a memento of a 
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friendly act of the Americans, they dismantled 
the vessel, and converted it into a mere hulk. 
This requires no comment. 

Reverting to 1852, Rae made another boat and 
sledge journey to Wollaston Land and Victoria 
Straits. It was a fortunate journey to him; for 
having learned from some Eskimo that they had 
seen four white men, relics of whom they sold to 
Rae, parliament voted him a reward of ten thou- 
sand pounds for having obtained what was con- 
sidered to be evidence of the fate of poor Franklin 
and his crew. Besides some minor Expeditions in 
1853, Mr Grinnell and Mr Peabody provided the 
means for sending out Kane in the American ship 
Advance. Kane wintered in Rensselaer Harbour. 
In the next spring many sledging and walking 
journeys were made; during which Morton, an 
under-officer, saw what he conceived to be an Open 
Polar Sea, denoting water instead of ice near the 
North Pole. Hayes and about half the crew 
quitted the ship in August in open boats for the 
Danish settlements in Greenland. In April 1855, 
the ship was abandoned ice-locked, and all the 
officers and men returned to the United States by 
sledge and whalers.—No traces of Franklin. 

After one or two minor proceedings, the year 
1857 was really an important one in connection 
with the Search Expeditions. Captain (now 
Admiral Sir Leopold) M‘Clintock, with Mr Allan 
Young and a small crew, started in the Fox— 
another of the vessels chartered and fitted out by 
Lady Franklin. Taking the route of Peel Sound, 
Regent Inlet, Bellot Straits, King William Island, 
and Montreal Island, M‘Clintock reached the mouth 
of the Great Fish River on the American main- 
land, partly by ship and partly by sledge. During 
this journey he was iced up more than two hun- 
dred and forty days, and drifted with the ice-pack 
nearly twelve hundred miles, Wintering near 
Bellot Straits, he started again by sledge in 1859. 
Sad were the discoveries he made. Boats and 
sledges containing human remains, and despatches 
written by some of the oflicers of Franklin’s 
expedition. The Eskimo told him of two ships 
that sank some years before, after being deserted. 
On various portions of the coast, dead bodies were 
found, with relics, which M‘Clintock carefully 
collected and brought away with him. 

Come we now to 1860, when our American 
friends again sent an Expedition to the north with 
Hayes, who went to look for Morton’s supposed 
Open Polar Sea. Wintering in 1860-1 at Port 
Faulkner, he, in the following spring, sent out 
sledge-parties, who reached the high latitude of 


eighty-two and a half degrees, where he planted | 


the United States flag at the nearest point to the 
North Pole that had been reached up to that 
time. He searched for Franklin relics as he passed 
up Baffin Bay, but found none. 

Men’s minds had now begun almost to despair 
of ever hearing more of the ill-fated Franklin 
Expedition ; and it was not until ten years after- 
wards, in 1871, that further efforts were made. 
But these, like those of the other Americans, De 
Hansen, Kane, and Hayes, were directed to the 
attainment of a very high northern latitude, rather 
than to undivided efforts in behalf of Franklin. 
Hall, who had previously spent five years with 
the Eskimo, went out in the Polaris, taking 
Morton with him. Proceeding by way of Baffin 
Bay, Smith Sound, Kane Basin, Kennedy Channel, 


and Polaris Bay, he reached Robinson Straits in 
eighty-two and a fourth degrees north latitude. 
Hall himself died on board during a long and 
dreary ice-bound winter. In the following autumn, 
the Polaris loosened, but left ten of the crew and 
three Eskimo accidentally on an ice-floe just at 
hand! Hence arose two remarkable journeys. 
The floe-party, as we may for convenience desig- 
nate them, drifted till April 1873, when they were 
rescued by a passing vessel, Meanwhile, the 
Polaris party, after wintering at Lyttelton Island 
in 1872-3, gave up the hope of getting the ship 
loose till their food would be quite exhausted. 
They constructed two boats out of some of the 
timbers of their ill-starred ship, and made a 
voyage to Cape York, where they were picked up 
by the whalers Ravenscraig and Arctic (the latter 
having Clement Markham on board). They 
reached England late in 1873, and thence in 
another vessel returned to their American home. 

Thirty years having now elapsed since the gal- 
lant but ill-fated Franklin sailed from our shores, 
nought remained but a faint hope that some 
further relics might yet turn up, With this strong 
unabated hope, an Arctic Committee of the Royal 
Society was appointed in 1874 to consider whether 
it was desirable to recommend to the government 
the fitting-out of one more expedition at the 
expense of the English nation. The members of 
this Committee took so favourable a view of the 
matter, that the Admiralty appointed a Committee 
of their own soon afterwards, to settle the details 
more definitely. M/‘Clintock, Sherard Osborne, 
and Richards, all right trustworthy advisers, held 
twenty meetings, at which every part of the 
subject was well sifted. This resulted in the 
framing of a very complete scheme, which the 
government at once accepted, and obtained from 
parliament a readily sanctioned grant of a noble 
sum of money to give it effect, Depdts were 
arranged to be securely placed at various well- 
defined spots, and everything was done towards 
avoiding such mishaps as could be avoided. The 
Alert and the Discovery, screw steamers, were 
strengthened in every way, and laden to their 
full capacity. On June 1, 1875, the Expedition 
left our shores, with good wishes from all. 
Captain (now Sir George) Nares took the com- 
mand, and hoisted his flag in the Alert ; Captain 
Stephenson commanding the Discovery; while both 
ships contained officers and savants who rendered 
admirable services and made many important 
geographical discoveries. We long to go into this 
matter, and notice the remarkable incidents of 
the Nares Expedition, with the noble courage and 
fortitude of Markham, Parr, Aldrich, Beaumont, 
and other officers) But we refrain. The subject 
is not unknown to the readers of this Journal; 
our limited available space is well-nigh exhausted ; 
and the proceedings had only a slight connection 
with the Search for Franklin. 

Incidents, however, had occurred which rendered 
many persons pretty certain that further interest- 
ing evidence might be obtained, not perhaps of any 
survivals among the hapless crews of the Lrebus 
and Terror, but of something that may have 
belonged to them. Seven or eight years ago, 
Captain Potter, in an American whaler, met with 
some Eskimo a little to the south of Repulse Bay 
who told him that many years ago white men 
were seen near the Gulf of Boothia, where they 
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died. The Eskimo showed Potter some silver | 
and other relics of Franklin. Again, in 1876, | 
Captain Berry, in the Houghton whaler, met, 
near the entrance to Sir Thomas Koe’s Welcome, 
some Eskimo, who gave him a spoon, and told 
some such story as had been told by Potter. 
Elderly men among them remembered having seen 
the white men thirty years previously ; and they 
also called to mind that many of the white men 
built a cairn, and put some things into it like 
books. He had not time to go and search for 
this cairn himself. The Eskimo, however, showed 
him by signs on a map a spot in Boothia Felix, 
near Hecla and Fury Strait, as the locality. 

When these various narratives and reports 
reached the United States, Judge Daly resolved 
to sift them. He had an interview with Captain 
Berry, and was satisfied of his truthfulness. The 
Judge gave the results in 1878, in an Annual 
Address to the American Geological Society, of 
which he was President. Daly’s theory concerning 
the fate of Franklin, formed after a comparison of 
the narratives and reports, was this : That in April 
1848 the Erebus and Terror were abandoned ; that 
some of the crews succeeded in reaching the mouth 
of the Great Fish River; that others fell by the 
way; that a detachment of them, when all were 
getting short of provisions, returned to the ships, 
leaving one corpse on the way; and that they 
started again, probably taking a route to Felix 
Harbour in Boothia Felix, which is nearly two 
hundred and fifty miles from the Great Fish 
River. 

It was principally in connection with this view, 
and the circumstances that suggested it, that 
Lieutenant Schwatka took the journey from which 
he returned in 1880, and concerning which we 
have recently been told by the newspapers, He 
unquestionably found some relics, including what 
is believed to be the remains of Lieutenant Irving, 
one of Franklin’s officers, and which were brought 
to Edinburgh at the beginning of this year, and 
interred with full naval honours. The circum- 
stances attending the discovery of these remains 
have been thus described by a correspondent 
connected with the New York Heralds Search 
Expedition: ‘The next day we lay over at Cape 
Jane Franklin, to make a preliminary search of 
the vicinity. Lieutenant Schwatka and I went up 
Collinson Inlet, but saw no traces of white men. 
Henry and Frank, who had been sent up the 
coast, were more fortunate. About a mile and 
a half above camp, they came upon the camp 
made by Captain Crozier with his entire com- 
mand from the two ships after abandoning the | 
vessels. There were several cooking-stoves with | 
their accompanying copper kettles, besides cloth- | 
ing, blankets, canvas, iron and brass _instru- | 
ments, and an opened grave, where was found a | 
quantity of blue cloth, part of which seemed to | 
have been a heavy overcoat, and a part probably | 
wrapped around the body. There was also a | 
large quantity of canvas in and around the grave, 
with coarse stitching through it and the clothes, 
as if the body had been incased for burial at sea, 
Several gilt buttons were found among the rotting 
cloth and mould in the bottom of the grave ; and 
a lens, apparently the object-glass of a marine 
telescope. Upon one of the stones at the foot of 
the grave, Henry found a medal, which was thickly 
covered with grime, and was so much the colour 


of the claystone on which it rested, as to nearly 
escape detection. It proved to be a silver medal, 
two and a half inches in diameter, with a bas-relief 
portrait of George IV., surrounded with the words, 
“Georgius IIIL, D.G., Britanniarum Rex, 1820” 
on the obverse; and on the reverse, “Second 
Mathematical Prize, Royal Naval College,” inclos- 
ing the words, “Award to John Irving, mid- 
summer, 1830.” This at once identified the grave 
as that of Lieutenant John Irving, third officer of 
the Terror. Under the head was found a figured 
silk pocket-handkerchief, neatly folded, the colours 
and pattern in a remarkable state of preservation, 
The skull and a few other bones only were found 
in and near by the grave. They were carefully 
gathered together, with a few pieces of cloth and 
the other articles, to be brought away for inter- 
ment where they may hereafter rest undis- 
turbed,’ 

Here we must close. We much wish to notice 
the praiseworthy exertions of the Austrians, the 
Swedes, and the Dutch, in Arctic exploration 
towards the north and north-east, resulting in 
the discovery of Franz Josef Land and the navi- 
gable passage .round the entire northern coast of 
Europe and Asia. More also it would be pleasant 
to say touching the American explorations in 
various directions. But enough, we trust, has 
been said to show the exact nature, interesting 
rp and important though mournful results 
of the 
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THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
CHAPTER XII,—THE HOUSE AT KENSINGTON. 


Fitrut gleams of gold, arrowy, swift, piercing 
through the tawny mist like fiery darts from the 
quiver of Smintheus Apollo, told that the sun was 
doing brave battle against the sullen fog that had 
lorded it over London so long. Nowhere, within 
Metropolitan precincts, perhaps, did the welcome 
sunbeams fall more cheerfully than on the pretty 
house, in the royal suburb of Kensington, where 
Mr Walter Denham, surrounded by his artistic 
Lares and Penates, sat trifling with his late break- 
fast. An elaborate breakfast it was, of what 
might be called the eclectic continental type, and 
such as no ordinary Londoner would have dreamed 
of ordering for his private refection. There was 
honey; and there was hothouse fruit nestling in 
fresh vine-leaves ; the eggs were dressed in strange 
modes, Greek or Spanish; there were nice little 
dishes of something hot and palatable lurking 
beneath silver covers. Chocolate simmered beside 
the cool wine-flask ; tiny decanters of rare liqueurs 
lay in ambush behind toast-racks and firm Dutch 
butter. But he for whom all these delicacies were 
provided had but a fickle appetite, and scarcely 
touched the good things that spread the board 
before him. 

Yet Uncle Walter, as he toyed with a morsel 
of dry toast, or sipped his choice Russian tea, 
warranted ‘caravan,’ and in which a floating slice 
of lemon did duty for London milk, did not seem 
unhappy. He was not hungry; but there are 
other pleasures than those of the palate ; and his 
eye roved contentedly over the well-appointed 
breakfast-table, dwelling lovingly upon the crisp 
slice of golden honeycomb, caressing, so to speak, 
the bloom of the peaches and the glow of the 
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grapes, and bestowing a critical approval upon | in his look and tone. ‘This beats Venice, abso- 


snowy cloth, bright crystal, and unsullied silver, 
and the few fresh flowers that filled a slender 
vase. It was a large and handsome room, richly 
furnished, and so filled and crowded with dumb 
rettiness in every shape, that it might easily have 
een mistaken for the Roman studio of one of 
those exceptional artists on whom Fashion smiles, 
and who can afford to dwell in the centre of a 
fragile world of costly trifles. Pictures, statues, 
ancient armour, Oriental tissues, rare porcelain, 
dainty weapons, wondrous medieval lace, gorgeous 
missals, carved ivory, were crowded into the 
room, yet so well had the miscellaneous units 
been arranged, and with such skill ,had the 
grouping been managed, that all seemed the 
component parts of one harmonious whole. Even 
the great white Persian cat, asleep upon the blue 
Arabian praying-carpet that did duty for a hearth- 
rug, and with the ruddy firelight falling on her 
sleek fur and crimson collar, appeared to match 
with the marbles and the gold mosaic, the ruby 
lass from Prague, the fairy filigree-work from 
Rem or Malta. The stamp of a cultured mind 
and patient care was set upon the minutest details 
of the well-arranged apartment, 
The master of the house, calm, handsome, and 
self-possessed, with his white hands glistening 
with rings, his trim beard, and unwrinkled brow, 
did no discredit to his household gods, Even his 
dark dressing-gown of velvet, olive green—even 
his Turkish slippers, of dark purple velvet and 
dull gold, were in tune with the well-blended 
mass of soft colours and brilliant hues and shapely 
luxuriance that enwrapped him, the owner of all. 
With a lazy thoughtfulness, Uncle Walter looked 
around him. No doubt but that, to his retentive 
memory and well-stored mind, every object at 
which he glanced was capable of evoking some 
skein of thought that might be long and pleasantly 
spun out. That armour, damascened with gold, 
had been worn by a Prince at one of the tourna- 
ments of the sixteenth century, when gunpowder 
was already in the ascendant, chivalry a sham, 
and tilting a half-obsolete parody on the past. 
Yonder bas-relief of ivory—a German carver had 
put his heart and life into its delicate intricacies— 
to die of hunger, after all. That lace—how many 
bright-eyed nuns had toiled, like human lace- 
spinning spiders, to compose that massive flimsi- 
ness, dearer than diamonds to buy, that came long 
years ago out of the slow, patient convent-hive of 
sequestered industry ! 
he looked for an instant at the rare old lace, 
ellowed, matchless, smiled approval and shook 
is head, as though in posthumous pity for 
wasted time and wasted lives, and turned his eyes 
to the window. 
The broad window was worth looking at. For, 
— then, the victorious sun had pierced, as know- 
edge breaches the crass ramparts of Ignorance, a 
yawning chasin through the thick mantle of the 
clinging fog ; and through the storied panes of old 
stained glass of which it was composed there 
rained down on the pale Tournay carpet a shower of 
rich tints, ruby here, topaz there, the pure sapphire, 
the soft turquoise, the tender amethyst, the steady 
emerald, changing, varying, as the mist without, 
golden now, changed and flickered in the sunshine, 
‘Very good effects! Very good effects, indeed, 
muttered Uncle Walter, very genuine admiration 


Mr Walter Denham, as | 


lutely beats—— What’s this?’ For, as he 
spoke, a tall human figure, that looked taller 
through the delusive medium of the mist without, 
came with a quick tread up the door-steps, and 
a sharp peal at the door-bell followed. ‘A gentle- 
man so early !’ soliloquised Uncle Walter, putting 
down his teaspoon. ‘But then he rang the bell. 
I wish, he added, half peevishly, ‘that people 
would knock, when they are about it. I should 
know who they were, then.’ 

And indeed, a London knocker, to a practised 
ear, tells tales. There are some stereotyped -per- 
formances, such as the dun’s single knock, the 
imperative rat-tat of the hurrying postman, the 
blatant thunder of the instructed footman that 
has just jumped down from behind his mistress’s 
carriage. But there are scores of cadences, timid 
here, swaggering there, blunt, downright, uncom- 
promising in other cases, of which the knocker 
becomes capable in amateur hands. 

Bertram Oakley, after some delay and some 
demur, was eventually ushered in. 

‘Be seated, I beg,’ said Uncle Walter, half 
rising, with a gracious wave of his jewelled hand. 
‘But be careful, pray! You had nearly touched 
that Nymph’s elbow, and the merest push would 
turn those white limbs and that faultless profile, 
into—— Not there, Mr Bertrani.—Excnse an‘old 
connoisseur’s anxiety about his Spanish lace of the 
fifteenth century.—Thanks! that will do. And 
now, Mr Bertram, breakfast?’ And Uncle Walter 
indicated the lavishly supplied table with a 
courteous outburst of frank hospitality that would 
have graced Amphitryon. But Bertram’s frugal 
breakfast had been partaken hours ago. 

‘Then what can I do for you, my young friend?’ 
said urbane Uncle Walter, pouring a little more of 
the fragrant overland tea into his cup, and slowly 
sipping the lemon-scented beverage. 

‘For me, sir, personally, nothing,’ began Ber- 
tram; ‘ but’—— 

‘Then, upon my honour, young gentleman, you 
must be a Phcenix of good-luck, or a St Simeon 
Stylites of stoicism, among the sons of men,’ 
interrupted Uncle Walter, polite incredulity elo- 
quently expressed by his arching eyebrows. ‘A 
rara avis, [ say, compared with which Juvenal’s 
black swan, when Australia was unheard of, would 
have been quite a common fowl. I have known 
| young men of every degree, from Highnesses to 
| Parisian gamins, but never one who wanted 
nothing.—What, by the way, Mr Bertram, may be 
| your plans? Because, I have a certain influence 
I am vain enough to think, and a wide acquaint- 
ance I am sure, among painters and sculptors ; 
and I could procure you an opening in life, and— 
shall we say—two or three diurnal half-crowns— 
as a model, if’ 

It was Bertram’s turn to interrupt now. ‘ You 
are kind, Mr Walter Denham, to think of me,’ he 
said civilly, but with a slight flush, for his enter- 
tainer’s manner had been, as usual, but half 
serious, and banter, in his present mood, jarred 
upon all that was working most strongly in his 
heart and brain. ‘I can labour, as is indeed right 
and fitting. Those for whom I come to speak 
cannot, unfortunately, supply their need by their 
own toil, gently nurtured and helpless as they 
are. I speak of your own kith and kin, your 
orphaned nieces, Mr Denham.’ a 
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‘Have they deputed you to—address me, shall 
we call it? on their behalf?’ asked Uncle Walter 
languidly, as he drew a tiny glass nearer to him 
and slowly filled it from one of the miniature 
decanters. 

‘No indeed, sir, replied Bertram eagerly, and 
with heightened colour. ‘I have come here un- 
prompted, unsent, to make an appeal, that I 
trust will not be wholly in vain, to your better 
nature.’ 

‘ Prettily spoken,’ answered his travelled enter- 
tainer, pausing, with the decanter in his hand.— 
“But I must seem sadly inhospitable, Mr Oakley. 
This is Maraschino—an old-fashioned liqueur, I 
grant ; but I am an old-fashioned man—the other 
bottles contain Curacao, Chartreuse, and Elixir 
de Spa, more fashionable, all, than my favourite 
drink from the alembics of Zara. Help yourself! 
—You don’t touch liqueurs in the morning? 
Well, at your age, perhaps, you are right.’ 

Bertram began to find his errand even more 
awkward than he had anticipated. This slippery, 
polished nature seemed to evade him. There 
seemed to be about Walter Denham no stand- 
point, nothing to grasp, nothing to hold by. It 
was like trying conclusions with an iceberg. 

Bertram resolved to be bold. ‘You speak 
ghtly, sir; it is your habit; but Iam sure you 
have a heart. May 1’—— ' 

‘Excuse me! we all have, I believe, cheer- 
fully interrupted Uncle Walter. ‘For anatomical 
reasons it is, I am told, indispensable. But I 
have always preferred to ignore, as far as I could, 
the clockwork machinery of our inward mecha- 
nism. You don’t object to smoking ?—Thanks! 
If I did not smoke after a meal, I should suffer. 
At Blackston—well, well! it was a concession to 
British prejudice.” And Uncle Walter lit his 
cigarette, relishing with evident enjoyment the 
flavour of the amber-tinted Cuban tobacco it con- 
tained. 

Bertram Oakley kept his temper. Respect for 
age and station, mill-hand though he had been, and 
subversive as had been the opinions ‘which had 
buzzed about his ears, was so natural to him, that 
he could keep his patience, when his very blood 
was on fire with the quick sense of injustice which 
is strongest with the young. 

‘Mr Walter Denham,’ he said gently, ‘to 
me, personally, you have been invariably kind. 
When you and I have talked together at 


Blackston, you never made me feel the differ- | 
ence between ourselves—between the educated | 
gentleman and the foundling of the beach, | 


the poor boy who worked in a woollen mill for 
weekly wage—and now I hope that you will listen 
to me when I speak on behalf of the motherless 
children of your brother who is now lying dead, 
of your brother at whose funeral, to-morrow, we 
shall meet.’ Here Bertram’s voice faltered ; and 
Uncle Walter, after a glance at the lad’s mourning 
garb and the crape round his hat, murmured: 
‘Very proper,’ and stooped to caress the huge 
Persian cat, which had now opened its drowsy 
blue eyes, and purred sleepily in the pleasant 
warmth of the fire. ‘What you say, my youthful 


friend, said Uncle Walter, with his superior smile, 
‘does equal credit to your head and heart; and I 
will try to facilitate a task which is evidently an 
arduous, but must, I fear, be an unfruitful one. 
You wish, I gather from the hints you have let 


fall, that I—should give—money—to my nieces— 
to dear Louisa and dear Rose.’ 

Bertram scarcely dared to draw breath, but his 
eyes were eager. 

‘You young people, in your quick, impulsive 
way,’ indulgently pursued Uncle Walter, as he 
watched the thin white wreaths float upward 
from his cigarette, ‘would hand over the wealth 
of Croesus, or, what is better, that of the 
Bank of England itself, on a question of senti- 
ment. At your age, I might have caught the 
infection. But I have bought my experience, 
and at a great price. Friends have deceived me. 
Speculations that seemed sound have turned to 
Dead Sea apples, full of dust and ashes. The tugs 
at my purse have been many. I do not mind 
telling you, in confidence, that I am far from rich. 
Even the pretty things’—he looked at them lov- 
ingly as he spoke—‘which in my continental 
tours I collect about me, do not find, as I could 
wish, a permanent home with me. High prices 
tempt me, and I sell, The Holbein yonder’— 
pointing to a picture on the wall—‘is no longer 
mine. Senator Shoddy, U.S., whose acquaintance 
I made at Rome, is to take it back with him to 
Washington, and leave me a cheque instead. 
Another brutally rich man—I use the term 
advisedly, for the person I speak of is Mr Diggs, 
of Australia—who was stockman, gold-seeker, 
grog-seller, and speculator by turns, and can 
barely read and write—is to rob me of that 
Poussin, and to carry off the Cuyp that hangs 
below. It costs me a pang, I can assure you,’ 
said Uncle Walter in conclusion, and with the 
air of a deeply injured man. 

Then Bertram spoke his mind, with a modest 
courage that became him well, and with an utter 
forgetfulness of self, such as single-minded teachers 
of the Right, patriot leaders of an elder day, sainted 
preachers whose words shook thrones as they were 
uttered, were wont to exhibit. The stripling’s 
noble heart seemed to lend eloquence to his lan- 
guage, as he painted the deep sorrow and heavy 
care that had fallen upon the sisters whose cause 
he pleaded—on Louisa in especial, whose duty it 
had long been to be as a mother to the fair young 
girl over whom she alone was left to watch. He 
drew a strong contrast between their late life of 
easy comfort and the straitened fortunes that lay 
before them. Then he spoke, and with genuine 
pathos and regretful admiration, of him who was 
gone, of good Dr Denham, whose love for his 
younger brother had remained unaffected by his 
father’s cruel injustice or motiveless caprice, un- 
soured by poverty, genial, gentle, brave—the softest 
spot in his kind heart being that in which the 
images of his darlings—now left desolate—were 
enshrined. And his final appeal to Uncle Walter, 
on his nieces’ behalf, was one of passionate elo- 
quence, though the speaker knew it not. 

Uncle Walter, a lazy good-humour in his half- 
closed eyes, listened to what the lad had to say 
without contradiction, but also without any sign 
of softening. ‘Have you quite finished?’ he asked 
politely. 

3ertram had quite finished. He began to think 
that he must have spoken ill, so slight was the 
effect produced. And his youthful hopes, sanguine 
for a moment, began to sink to freezing-point. 

‘Upon my word, you are a clever young fellow, 
Mr Bertram, said Uncle Walter, with a since 
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admiration in his modulated voice. ‘I should 
advise you, in moderation, to cultivate your de- 
clamatory powers. Personally, I always liked you. 
But with respect to my dear nieces—ah, well! you 
are young and enthusiastic; but we will not 

uarrel because of the divergence of our views. 
Leaks is prudent, sensible, economical. It will be 
a positive pleasure now, when the first plunge is 
over, to see how nicely she can manage on—what 
is it?—filty pounds a year. Ladies, you know, 
need so little. Domestic management, which I 
have never understood, alas! is their native ele- 
ment, My poor brother—so rash, so impetuous ! 
Sowerby and French assured me, only yesterday, 
that in advancing the sum I did, I sacrificed my 
own interests, and became a martyr, ‘really a 
martyr, on the altar of family affection.’ 

After this, there was not much to be said. Sadly 
and sorrowfully, Bertram took his leave, and went 
down the steps of Mr Walter Denham’s pretty 
Kensington villa; while the master of the house 
eyed his retreating figure with a sort of amused 
smile, and then skimmed the columns of his morn- 
ing paper with unabated interest. 

(To be continued.) 


‘JANE WELSH CARLYLE’ 


Towarps the end of last year (October 16) we 
published in this Journal a brief memoir of 
Thomas Carlyle, whose death took place at Chelsea 
on the 5th February of the present year, while in 


of offering to our readers a few interesting traits 
in connection with Mrs Carlyle, who, to quote 
the epitaph on her tombstone at Haddington, ‘ for 
forty years was the true and loving helpmate of 


Our contributor, to whom we are mainly in- 
debted for the following sketch, writes as follows: 
Jane Welsh Carlyle was the most genial, charming, 
and affectionate woman I ever had the happiness 
to meet. Retaining in her warm heart the most 
tender recollections of her childhood’s home, and 
always clinging fondly to past memories and the 
friends of her youth, she was even in her declin- 
ing years a most deeply interesting and delightful 
being. 

It was in the summer of 1857 that I had the 
pleasure of seeing her for the first time. She 
was the only child of Dr Welsh, a medical man 
in Haddington, and was deeply attached to the 
place of her birth, which was also that of her cele- 
brated ancestor John Knox the great Reformer ; 
and delighted to look back upon that joyous, 
girlish period of her existence. She had come 
to that town to visit some kindly old ladies 
at Sunnybank (as it was then called); and | 
knowing how she prized anything belonging to | 


her old home, which was now ours, I sent her | 
a basket of pears from the tree where, no doubt, | 
she had often gathered them in bygone days, and 
encircled them with the prettiest flowers I could | 
find. She was much pleased with the little 
offering, and sent with the empty basket the 
following gracious note : 


My pEAR Woman—You don’t know how the 
sight of that fruit and those flowers gathered from 
the dear old garden, affected me. Thank you, 
thank you so much! I love the ‘Auld Hoose’ 
so dearly, that I know you will pardon me if I do 
not come to see it and you; the sight of the 
familiar rooms would be too much for me. But 
come to,Sunnybank, dear, and see me. And believe 
me, ever yours affectionately —Jane WELSH 
CARLYLE. 


To Sunnybank I repaired, and in a few 
moments was talking to her as if she had been 
an old friend. There was such a charm in her 
voice and manner, that I did not study her 
appearance much; I only know that before I 
had been three minutes in her presence, I was 
fascinated exceedingly, and could now understand 
why all her old friends valued her so much and 
spoke of her so warmly. She had never been 
exactly pretty in her youth, though her mother 
was a beautiful woman ; but in those days she had 
been so lively, witty, and full of fun, her com- 
plexion was so lovely, and her eyes so bright, that 
she had ever been most attractive, especially to 
men, who found in her conversation something 
always sensible and winning. In her school- 
days, her flow of spirits was remarkable, and she 
was ever ready to take part in any piece of 
innocent fun that went on among her playmates, 
who were very often boys. 

Mrs Oliphant in her Life of Edward Irving gives 
several pleasant pictures of her early training. 
When a child, Jane’s father and mother were 
accustomed to talk of her education with deep 
interest ; Dr Welsh was determined to have her 
educated like a boy, while his wife hoped for 
nothing higher in her little girl than that she 
should grow up a congenial companion for herself. 
Meanwhile, Jane was no inattentive listener during 
these discussions, and having made up her own 
mind that she would be educated like a boy, took 
lessons in the Latin Rudiments from a student in 
the neighbourhood, without saying anything to 
any one. One day after dinner, the parents were 
surprised to hear a voice, which proceeded from a 
little figure concealed under the crimson folds of 
the table-cover, repeat, Penna, penne, pennam. 
The doctor was delighted, and smothered his 
little girl with kisses. It was at once decided that 
she should be taught those branches generally 
thought suitable only for boys in those days. 
Edward Irving, at that time a teacher in Hadding- 
ton, became her earliest instructor, and their hours 
of study were from six to eight in the morning, 
and after school-hours in the evening. Readers 
of Mrs Oliphant’s interesting book will recollect 
how admirably they worked together, and how 
it was that his friend Thomas Carlyle came from 
Edinburgh and taught her German, a language 
not at all common in those days among students 
of any kind, not to speak of ladies. It will also 
be remembered that it was during these lessons 
that the mutual attachment of two deeply earnest 
minds grew and ripened. 

Jane sometimes objected to be disturbed by 
casual visitors; and on one occasion, when she 
was sent for by her mother to come in and see 
some callers, she avoided the interview in the 
following curious way. The window of her bed- 
room, which was up-stairs, looked into a pretty 
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wide passage, beyond which was an outside stair, 
with a door on the same level as her window— 
both being a considerable height from the ground. 
Hearing herself called, but not caring to appear, 
Jane tossed up her window, made a flying leap 
across the passage, and alighted safely on the 
landing, which was nearly but not quite opposite— 
thus rendering the jump a very dangerous one. 
It was an achievement which might have been 
performed by a boy, but was not easy for a young 
girl, However, she was usually quite able to 
accomplish whatever could be done by a boy ; she 
climbed trees, ran with the best of runners, and 
was ever welcome among the young school-boys at 
their games. 

Although, in her very girlish years, she seemed 
to have much more of the nature of a clever, 
jubilant boy than of a girl, no one, either lady 
or gentleman, ever spoke of Jane Carlyle but 
with respect and good-will. She was an accom- 
plished letter-writer ; and there was something in 
her style at once easy, affectionate, and pleasing. 
She kept up a regular correspondence with her old 
friends ; and scarcely ever let a new year or a 
birthday pass without sending them some newly 
published book, either amusing or instructive. I 
had one or two exceedingly pleasant letters from her 
after our brief acquaintance. At that time, seeing 
that I was devoted to Tennyson, she sent me his 
likeness, giving me some curious literary informa- 
tion, and remarking, concerning Maud—which had, 
I think, just come out at that time—that before it 
was printed, Tennyson used to come and read it 
aloud to her, and ask her what she thought of it. 
Her reply the first time was: ‘I think it is perfect 
stuff!’ Slightly discouraged by this remark, the 
Laureate read it once more; upon which Mrs 
Carlyle remarked : ‘It sounds better this time ;’ 
and on being ‘read to her the third time, she was 
obliged to confess that she liked it very much, 
This little incident shows how Tennyson must 
have valued her clear judgment and excellent 
taste. 

She was a helpmate to Carlyle in every way— 
shared his studies, entered into his literary ambi- 
tions, and often wrote his manuscripts. Her cali- 
graphy was good ; it was a clear hand; I always 
found it easy to read ; and whether she recorded 
trivial matters or serious ones, she always managed 
to make herself deeply interesting. Her very 
sudden death threw a deep gloom over the hearts 
of her old friends in Haddington, her native town ; 
and it was to the house of one of these that her 
remains were brought from London and kept 
for a night till the funeral took place. The 
epitaph on her gravestone, which was published 
in Chambers’s Journal in October of last year, 
is in every respect a true one. Some years 
after her death, her husband made a journey 
to Haddington that he might revisit her tomb; 
and when every one was wrapped in sleep, he 
came and walked round the old house where 
his wife was born, and which had been so dear to 
her own loving heart. 

Mrs Carlyle’s sudden death had something 
singularly pathetic about it. A friend who had 


in Hyde Park about four o’clock, she was greatly 
alarmed to see the little creature, which had been 
following alongside the brougham, run over by a 


occasion to leave London for some time, confided | 
to Mrs Carlyle her pet dog. Driving one day | 


carriage. It was lifted in beside her, little the 
worse for the accident, and the driver again moved 
on. The latter, however, receiving no call or 
directions from his mistress, as was usual, stopped 
to discover the reason, and was alarmed to find 
Mrs Carlyle, as he thought, in a fit. He drove at 
once to St George’s Hospital, when it was dis- 
covered she had been dead for some time. Her 
last act had been an impulse of tenderness towards 
a dumb animal. This sad event took place on 
21st April 1866, while Mr Carlyle was in Scotland, 
whither he had gone to deliver his rectorial 
address to the Edinburgh students, He returned 
immediately to London after the receipt of the 
dreadful news, and we can picture to ourselves 
the wild desolation of her husband’s stricken 
spirit as he looked upon all that was mortal of his 
beloved wife. The quick, impulsive heart that 
made her so lovable, stilled for ever—‘ the light 
of his life gone out,’ never to be kindled again. 
Writing from London to the late Thomas 
Erskine of Linlathen, in April of the following 
year, Carlyle made a passing allusion to this, 
the master sorrow of his life: ‘ Yesterday gone 
a twelvemonth (3lst March 1866, Saturday by 
the day of the week) was the day I arrived at 
your door in Edinburgh, and was met by that 
friendliest of hostesses and you ; three days before, 
I had left at the door of this room one dearer and 
kinder than all the earth to me, whom I was not 
to behold again: what a change for you since 
then ; what a change for me! . . . It is the saddest 
feature of old age, that the old man has to see 
himself daily grow more lonely ; reduced to com- 
mune with the inarticulate Eternities, and the 
loved ones now unresponsive who have preceded 
him thither. . . . Courage, my friend; let us 
endure patiently and act piously to the end.’ 
Charles Dickens held Mrs Carlyle in high esteem. 
His last interview with her was only a few weeks 
before her death, It was at the house of Mr John 
Forster, and she came in flourishing a telegram in 
her hand, which she had just received from Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, telling her in a couple of ardent 
words of her husband’s success in the delivery of 
his rectorial address at Edinburgh. In the course 
of the evening, she communicated to Dickens the 
outline of what she considered might be made the 
subject of a novel, from what she had herself 
observed at the outside of a house in her street 
in Chelsea; of which the various incidents were 
drawn from the condition of its blinds and cur- 
tains, the costumes visible at its windows, the cabs 
at its door, and such like ; and the subtle serious 
humour of it all, the truth in trifling bits of 
character, and the gradual progress into a half- 
romantic interest, enchanted, says Mr Forster, the 
skilled novelist. This ideal plot was to be com- 
pleted when they met again ; but this never took 
place. 
, Talking about Mrs Carlyle, an old friend said 
to me: ‘Jane was a creature of such keen, warm 
feelings, that they were absolutely agonising to 
herself, Old memories connected with her father 
and mother—little incidents belonging to childish 
years—a leaf from an old and _ well-remem- 
bered bush or tree: all these were food for an 
almost morbid sensitiveness, which yet did not 
hinder her from being the dearest, most charming 
woman I ever knew.’ 


Mrs Carlyle, as I have already hinted, could 
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never be called good-looking; but she possessed 
that rare attraction without which mere beauty is 
nothing—an expression full of heart, and a grace 
peculiarly her own. 


SINGULAR CONNECTION BETWEEN DUST 
AND FOGS. 


Wnart seems at first sight a very startling and 
paradoxical scientific theory, has been laid before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh by Mr John 
Aitken. This theory, briefly stated, is that, were 
it not for dust, we should have no fogs or clouds. 
In other words, the particles of water-vapour in 
the air will not combine with each other to form 
a cloud-particle, unless the vapour have*a solid 
nucleus on which to condense. Every drop, 
therefore, however small, which goes to form the 
mass of a fog or cloud, has been formerly repre- 
sented in the atmosphere by a dust-particle, which 
the vapour condensing upon it has made visible, 
Strange as this theory at first appears, Mr Aitken’s 
experiments are clearly in the direction of proving 
its truth. In one of these experiments, steam was 
mixed with air in two large glass receivers. One 
of these receivers was filled with common air; the 
other, with air which had been carefully passed 
through a cotton-wool filter, and all dust removed 
from it. In the unfiltered air, the steam gave the 
usual and well-known cloudy form of conden- 
sation; while in the filtered air, no cloudiness 
whatever appeared. 


Other experiments were made with the same | : L : 
| not be allowed to weigh against facts which are 


result, warranting Mr Aitken to draw the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) That whenever water-vapour 
condenses in the atmosphere, it always does so 
on some solid nucleus; (2) that dust-particles in 
the air form the nuclei on which the vapour 
condenses; (3) that if there was no dust, there 


would be no fogs, no clouds, no mists, and pro- | 


bably no rain, and that the supersaturated air 
would convert every object on the surface of the 
earth into a condenser on which it would deposit ; 
(4) our breath, when it becomes visible on a cold 
morning, and every puff of steam as it escapes 
into the air, show the impure and dusty condition 
of our atmosphere. 

As to the existence of this atmospheric dust, 
there can be little doubt. Every one knows that 
there are myriads of microscopic creatures in exist- 
ence, and that these must from their nature have 
a supply of food in microscopic particles. The 
fine, invisible dust, therefore, which pervades our 
atmosphere must, whatever its source, contain 
within it not only particles of inorganic matter, 
but many germs of living substances—a fact 
which has been proved repeatedly in connection 
with the experiments bearing on the fallacy of 
spontaneous generation. Any substance, whether 
mineral, vegetable, or animal, which breaks up 
into minute parts, contributes to the supply of 
this atmospheric dust. Even the spray from the 
ocean, when dried and converted into fine dust, 
has been shown by experiment to be an important 
source. Mr Aitken also showed that by simply 
heating any substance, such as a piece of glass, 
iron, brass, &c., a cloud of dust was driven off, 
which, carried along with pure air into the experi- 
mental receiver, gave rise to a dense fog when 
mixed with steam. ‘So delicate is this test for 
dust, that if we heat the one-hundredth of a grain 


of iron wire, the dust driven off from it will give 
a distinct cloudiness in the experimental receiver ; 
and if we take the wire out of the apparatus, and 
so much as touch it with our fingers and again 
replace it, it will again be active as a cloud- 
producer.’ 

As to the dust-producing capacity of the different 
substances experimented upon, common salt was 
found to be one of the most active. When burned 
in a fire or in alcohol flame, it gave an intensely 
fog-producing atmosphere. But salt, again, was 
quite outdone by sulphur, which was the most 
active substance experimented upon. It gave rise 
to a fog so dense that it was impossible to see 
through a thickness of two inches of it. 

The dust-particles which form the nuclei of fog 
and cloud, must not be confounded with the 
minute dust-motes which are revealed to us by a 
beam of sunlight when shining into a darkened 
room; because these dust-motes can be entirely 
removed by heat, and yet the air remain active 
as a cloud-producer. The heat would seem to 
break up the larger motes which reflect the light, 
into smaller and invisible ones. When dust- 
particles are spoken of, therefore, it must be under- 
stood that reference is not made to such motes as 
the sunlight reveals, and which are comparatively 
large, but to those infinitesimally small particles 
which are quite invisible. 

This theory of Mr Aitken’s is not unlikely to 
lead to some discussion in its relation to the 
question of city fogs, such as those that darken 
and defile London, Deductions, however, must 


ascertainable by experiment; and although, in 
the larger field of Nature outside the laboratory of 
the physicist, agencies may be called into play to 
modify in some respects the conclusions based 
upon these experiments, yet, looking at the matter 
as a simple discovery in the domain of meteoro- 
logical science, the facts ascertained by Mr Aitken 
in this connection are of immense value. Among 
other things, they prove the beneficial service of 
cotton-wool respirators to persons who suffer from © 
asthmatic or pulmonary affections, or even to 
healthy persons who reside in districts liable to 
be invaded by fogs or mists. As we have seen, 
it was impossible to raise any fog in a receiver 
containing air which had been filtered through 
cotton-wool, the air being absolutely pure, and 
uncontaminated by those microscopic particles 
which not unfrequently contain in them the germs 
of disease and death, This discovery of the con- 
nection between fogs and dust seems to us to be 
one of the most useful, as it is one of the most 
curious, scientific achievements of the century. 


THE FIRM OF AH-WHY & CO. 
A BANKER’S STORY. 


Wuen I was sent up to Hankow as manager of 
the Anglo-Oriental Bank branch there, the com- 
prador, or head of the native department, was one 

ai-ling. Like most compradors—men whose 
position demands that they should be thoroughly 
trustworthy, well educated, and completely aw 
fait with all sorts of business—he was a man of 
no little importance. His robes were of the finest. 
silk ; he smoked the choicest Manila cigars ; 
drank the finest brands of champagne ; his nails 
were of the longest ; and his palanquin one of the 
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best turn-outs in the Settlement or, as it is 
termed, Concession. Such a man was not to be 
treated as a servant, or even as a clerk, for his 
extensive acquaintance amongst the native mer- 
chants, his long experience of business, brought 
him in contact with me rather as a confidant and 
adviser. I soon found out that he was a thorough 
man of business, keen and far-sighted, as are most 
Chinamen who have mixed much with Europeans 
and who have added to their natural aptitude 
the civilising polish of the West. I congratulated 
myself upon the possession of so able an inter- 
— of my plans and wishes, Hai-ling, a Macao 

‘ortuguese named Manero, and a tribe of shroffs 
and coolies, formed the foreign contingent of our 
staff; whilst I and a young Englishman named 
Heygate occupied the European department. 

Matters progressed smoothly and well for some 
months, until I happened to take exception to the 
habit Hai-ling indulged in of introducing parties 
of Chinese friends to inspect our new treasury, 
which as being the latest and most perfect con- 
struction of its kind in Hankow, was looked upon 
as a sort of show affair. I did not care about our 
boxes of sycee silver, our dollar-bags, and our safes 
being exposed too much to public gaze, although I 
knew that Hai-ling was the impersonation of all 
that was honest. So I spoke to him on the sub- 
ject, quietly. From that day his manner towards 
me changed; he evidently resented my interfer- 
ence as implying a want of trust in him; and 
although he was calmly civil after the manner of 
the imperturbable Mongol race, there was a reserve 
and a hauteur in his attitude which I as his 
superior officer felt little inclined to put up with. 
One morning he came into my private room, and 
asked me to allow a great mandarin from Wu- 
chang to inspect the treasury. At first, I rather 
resented Hai-ling’s impertinence in touching upon 
a sore subject; but he explained that the Wu- 
chang mandarin was really a distinguished person, 
and that it might lead to business; so I granted 
the permission. The party stayed a long time—so 
Heygate told me—and were loud in their expres- 
sions of wonder and admiration at the strength 
and ingenuity with which our treasury was built. 
The comprador entertained them at his rooms, and 
they went away with much hilarity, gesticulation, 
and chattering. 

By granting this permission, I imagined that 
matters would perhaps assume a more cordial 
aspect between the comprador and myself; for 
although one may have even a contempt for a 
man, if the daily course of one’s life runs much in 
the same groove as his, it is always disagreeable 
for it not torun smooth. My astonishment, then, 
may be imagined, when, the very next morning, 
Hai-ling tendered his resignation with many 
expressions of sorrow and distress, and still further 
when the Portuguese clerk Manero followed suit, 
and stated his desire to quit our service. I thought 
it strange ; paid them their salaries together with 
the customary leave-taking ‘kum-shaw,’ and set 
to work to replace them. Applicants for the 
vacant post of comprador arrived in crowds—men 
who could do everything, who could speak every 
known language, who possessed every necessary 
qualification ; and it was with some difficulty that 
I made my selection. Finally, I pitched upon 
a benevolent-looking old gentleman, who had 
served, so he said—and so, curiously enough 


amongst other great men, said the mandarin from 
Wu-chang—for many years as comprador in a 
European Bank which had broken up. And so, 
again settled, I forgot Hai-ling and Manero and 
the past altogether. 

The new comprador, who might have passed for 
an archbishop, so bland and benignant was his 
demeanour, so majestic and deliberate his move- 
ments, was an excellent man of business, and we 
got on capitally together. So well and smoothly 
in fact did matters work, that I felt myself quite 
justified in taking a fortnight’s trip to Shanghai. 
So I left, spent a jovial time in the gay capital 
and in the country adjoining, and returned to 
Hankow early in December. ‘Talking to Heygate, 
who had been in charge during my absence, I 
asked him about the new comprador. 

‘Well,’ said Heygate, ‘he seems a good sort of 
a fellow, understands his work and all that, and 
apparently has a lot of influence over the Chinese 
merchants here ; but latterly he has been drifting 
into Hai-ling’s old habit of asking his kith and 
kin and his mandarin friends to see our treasury. 
I told him about Hai-ling, and he seemed much 
surprised, saying that we ought to be proud of 
being able to attract such notice, and that if we 
knew what delight it gave to his simple rustic 
friends, we would not be so particular. However, 
I gave him to understand that we didn’t like it ; 
so now he is all right again.’ 

Somehow or other, 1 did not think it was all 
right, and told Heygate to keep a sharp look-out. 

Not many days after, a very stylish native 
gentleman was dropped at our door by his chair, 
and desired to see me. He said that he was a 
partner in a great native firm, styling itself Ah- 
why & Co., and made overtures for business on 
rather an extensive scale. His house, he said, had 
connections at all the China coast ports, and he 
had been recommended to our Bank ; in support 
of which statements he produced from the volu- 
minous folds of his silken garments letters of intro- 
duction and testimonials as to integrity and sound- 
ness, from large English firms and banks, which 
I deemed sufficient, for we had been especially 
cautioned by the head office in London to be very 
careful in the opening of new business, and not 
to entertain proposals of any kind unless thor- 
oughly assured of the goodness of the parties 
initiating them. To the unaccustomed eye of 
Europeans, all Chinamen seem to resemble each 
other, but after a while one learns to discern faces 
as easily as at home. In this Chinaman, there 
was some trait, some feature, some peculiarity of 
manner, which reminded me of some one I had 
seen before. The more I looked at him the more 
forcibly was I impressed with this idea, but I 
racked my memory in vain to identify the resem- 
blance. However, he was so open-spoken, and 
his references were so undeniable, that I expressed 
myself willing to enter into business relations 
with him, and as a preliminary requested that he 
should pay a certain sum in hard sycee silver 
into our treasury, merely in guarantee of good 
faith, We shook hands cordially on parting ; and 
in the course of the afternoon the first instalment 
of the guarantee silver arrived at the Bank, was 
weighed, counted, and found to be correct. The rest 
of the silver, said the partner of Ah-why & Co., 
would arrive before the closing of the Bank at 
five o’clock ; which it did, and as it was impos- 
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sible to weigh and count every box, was placed 
in the treasury with the first instalment without 
further to do. 

Most satisfactory were the relations existing 
between us and Ah-why & Co., and I wrote 
home glowing accounts of the lucrative branch of 
business established. It is true that at times we 
advanced them rather large sums, larger indeed 
than the Inspector would have approved of had 
he been on the spot, but they were punctually 
repaid, and the security given was undeniable. 
Ah-why & Co. seemed to do an enormous busi- 
ness. Every day messengers passed between us; 
every day carts of bullion arrived at or departed 
from our doors; every day rolls of notes amounting 
to many thousand dollars were exchanged for the 
hard metal. The advances, however, developed 
to so great an extent, that, satisfied as I was with 
the soundness and probity of Ah-why & Co., I 
began to feel a little nervous in the event of such 
accidents as from time to time startle the commer- 
cial world, more especially as once or twice lately 
I had heard from brokers and other retailers of 
local gossip, one or two little things which did 
not seem to show Ah-why & Co. in so brilliant 
a light as that in which I had invested them. 

I was talking to the comprador in my room 
upon this subject one afternoon, and giving it as 
my opinion that we should draw in our horns a 
little, when I heard a tremendous row outside. 
Opening the door, I beheld our shroffs engaged in 
violent altercation with a Chinaman. All were 
talking as loud as they could, and rattling out the 
uncouth gutturals of the ‘Flowery Language’ with 
flashing eyes, flushed cheeks, and gesticulations 
which almost amounted to  blow-giving. 
inquired the reason. All parties turned on me, 
and showered on me in ‘pidgin English’ their 
versions of the case. 

‘Let’s have the shroff first, I said. 

So the shroff said: ‘This man talkee this no 
belong good note,’ showing me a piece of paper- 
money. ‘I talkee he that it belong number one 
good, and that we no makey pay bad notes this 
side,’ 

‘And I say, sir,’ put in the affronted Chinaman, 
‘that it belong bad note. No can makey pass in 
that native town. ‘Spose I wantchee hundled 
dollars, that Chinaman in native town talkee: 
“No can—belong bad note.”’ 

‘Well, my friend, said I, ‘if you think it is a 
bad note, take another, and don’t let us have any 
more disturbance.’ 

The comprador gave him another note from a 
different box, and he went away, not without 
turning it over and over, however, as if he suspected 
further foul-play on our part. After a few minutes, 
another Chinaman came in, and there was further 
altercation ; then another and another, until the 
little vestibule of the Bank was filled with an 
angry, clamouring mob. This was more than an 
accident, so I rushed into the comprador’s depart- 
ment and seized the note-boxes. ‘Who presented 
these notes for payment ?’ I asked. 

‘The messenger from Ah-why & Co.,’ was the 
answer. 

I started back and repeated: ‘Ah-why & Co!’ 
I examined every note. They appeared genuine, 
and I could not detect the slightest flaw in them ; 
but I knew that what my little practised eye 
failed to see, the keen glance of a native, ever on 


the alert for deception and foul-play, would detect 
in a minute. 

‘Couldn’t you see that they were not good?’ I 
asked the comprador. 

‘No, sir, he replied with unruffled dignity. 
**Spose man pay in large lot of notes, no can see 
if each one belong ploper.’ 

‘Well, I said, ‘we must pay these fellows, and 
keep every note.’ 

Full of wrath and disgust, I retired to my room 
and called in Heygate. We consulted for a long 
time together, and finally resolved to send for the 
European sergeant of police. 

Sergeant Thomas Orthwaite, a huge Yorkshire- 
man, appeared in due course of time. 

‘Look here, Orthwaite, I said, when the big 
man had settled himself on to the extreme edge of 
the smallest chair in the room. ‘ We’ve rather a 
nasty business on hand here. I want you to go 
down to the office of Ah-why & Co, in the native 
town, keep your eyes about you, and report if 
anything unusual is going on there. Don’t show 
yourself too much, but dodge amongst the crowd 
in ordinary clothes,’ 

‘ All right, sir, said Orthwaite. 

‘And,’ said I, ‘if you should see one of the 
partners—you know the man I mean—ask him 
politely but firmly to step up here and see me—in 
fact, bring him with you.’ 

The worthy sergeant saluted and left the room. 

‘Meanwhile,’ I said to Heygate, ‘tell the com- 
prador I want to see him,’ 

Heygate went out, and reappeared the next 
minute with a face expressive of the blankest 
astonishment. ‘The comprador can’t be found, 
said he. 

‘Can’t be found!’ I echoed. ‘Nonsense. Shut 
up every door, and don’t let a soul in or out.’ 

None of the shroffs who sat cowering in a cor- 
ner, impassive, unenergetic, and irritatingly calm, 
could tell us anything about him, except that he 
had left the office about ten minutes before, taking 
his keys with him. We examined the silver in 
the treasury—especially the last instalment of Ah- 
why & Co.’s deposit money. Every box weighed 
correctly ; the top ‘shoes’ of silver were there ; 
but underneath them, in every one of twenty 
boxes, were bars of iron and lead! Against this 
so-called silver, and in payment of notes tendered 
to us, accepted by us, paid out by us and returned 
as forgeries, Messrs Ah-why & Co. had received 
in all about fifty thousand dollars, I had never 
felt before, and I hope shall never feel again, the 
shame and humiliation which I experienced when 
I discovered that I had walked deliberately and 
calmly into a trap. I could have thrown myself 
into the great yellow river in my mortification, 
and was wandering up and down the passage with 
my hands pressed tight to my brows, meditating 
some desperate move or other, when there came a 
loud knock at the outer door, and I let in Sergeant 
Orthwaite. 

‘Well, Sergeant,’ I said, ‘ what news ?” 

‘There ain’t been such a firm as Ah-why & Co. 
at the house you mentioned to me, not for a week,’ 
replied Orthwaite. ‘The shutters be up, and 
noabody doan’t know nothing about them. But I 
tell you who I did see, though, and that was that ere 
young Portygoose you used to have in the Bank,’ 

I saw it all. My two compradors and Manero 
were Ah-why & Co, The mandarin of Wu-chang 
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was party to the game, and so were the batches of 
friends who were so fond of looking at my 
treasury. Now that I was pretty sure as to the 
identity of my foes—of all but the respectable 
gentleman who called upon me in the first 
instance on the part of Ah-why & Co.—I might 
get hold of them, but to regain the lost treasure 
was another matter. I knew, however, that they 
had been paid in hard dollars and sycee silver, 
which they could hardly as yet have had time to 
get rid of, so I instructed Orthwaite to have his 
men on the look-out at every possible point of 
exit, and sent a messenger to the captain of Her 
Majesty’s gunboat Crasher lying in the river, 
asking him to keep his eye on the waterside 
movements, 

Then Heygate dined with me at the senior 
hong, and we talked over matters together. Hey- 
gate was a thoroughly good fellow, and had been 
an old chum of mine at Haileybury. We had 
stuck to each other through our Eastern careers, 
and I felt towards him as a confidant and an equal, 
rather than as a subordinate. After dinner, we 
lit our cigars and strolled down to the Bund, 
seeing that the watchmen were at their posts, 
and that all was shut up securely ; for we had 
enjoined the strictest secrecy upon all connected 
with the Bank, and were pretty sure that as 
yet Ah-why & Co. could not have heard of the 
discovery of their little game. 

Hankow Bund cuts but a poor figure when com- 
pared with that which rears its magnificent front 
to the river at Shanghai. One end is bounded by 
the offices and wharves of the various shipping 
companies, whilst the British Consulate terminates 
the other extremity. Between these two points 
Heygate and I walked, talking over the event of 
the day, and making plans for immediate action. 
It was a calm, clear winter’s night, extremely cold, 
but without wind. Every sound from the ships 
moored in mid-stream, from the brilliantly lighted 
rooms of the houses facing the Bund, and from the 
coolie dens of the native city, rang out clearly and 
distinctly ; the stars shone as they only shine in 
the far Eastern sky, and a cold, thin moon threw 
a ray over the turbid waters of the mighty river 
rolling on to the sea, 

We had walked up and down more than an hour, 
and were turning to go home at the Consulate end 
of the Bund, when we heard voices close by us. 
We listened, and the words ‘Bank,’ ‘ Heygate,’ and 
my own name were distinct. We could not see 
the speakers, but from the sound of their voices 
guessed that they were on the mud-beach under 
the Bund wall. Clinging to a sort of instinctive 
hope that we were on the point of discovering 
something new about our Bank affair, we crouched 
down and worked ourselves gradually to the Bund 
wall. Heygate, as the smaller man, looked over. 
He waited about five minutes, beckoned to me, and 
pointed to a sampan, or small boat, grounded on 
the mud, and to the three figures of Hai-ling, 
his successor, and the partner of Ah-why & 
Co. They were talking in ‘pidgin English, 
as do natives of distant parts of China to each 
other, and so animated and absorbing was their 
conversation that they did not notice a slip of 
mine which very nearly precipitated me on 
to their heads, We listened with breathless 
interest, and learned that Hai-ling’s successor had 
been telling them of the scene at the Bank when 


the forged notes were discovered, and that they 
were concocting a plan of escape. We heard much 
about a certain large junk which was lying off 
Wu-chang, and of which the movements were to be 
ruled by signals from the Hankow shore, Was it 
not very possible, I thought, that this junk, which 
probably had our dollars on board, was to convey 
them down the river out of reach of justice ? 

Every minute was of value to us, so I whispered 
to Heygate to slip off to the Bank, about which I 
knew Orthwaite was lurking, to tell him of our 
suspicions, and to bring him to us. As Heygate 
crept away, the clock on the Bund struck eleven : 
the moon was down, and thick darkness settled 
over the scene. I waited, watched, and listened. 
The partner of Ah-why & Co.—or as I shall 
call him for greater convenience, Ah-why—pro- 
duced what seemed to be a map, and over this, 
with the aid of a small paper lantern, the three 
men pored and argued for several minutes. Finally, 
they seemed to agree upon a plan; the map was 
shut up, and they made a move towards the sam- 
pan. It was an anxious minute for me, as I was 
alone, and imagined that they were about to slip 
out of my grasp; but, unarmed as I was, I made 
up my mind to prevent their embarkation at any 
cost. So I raised myself on one knee, ready to 
spring out. To my intense relief they hauled the 
sampan higher out of the mud, made it fast toa 
ring in the Bund wall, and slowly passed along 
the shore towards some steps by which they would 
ascend to the Bund. 

Directly they were out of hearing, I jumped 
down, cut the rope, and sent the sampan drift- 
ing down the rapid stream. This done, I was 
scrambling up to the Bund again, when my 
eye caught sight of a white paper on the ground ; 
striking a match, I saw that it was a letter 
written in Chinese characters, and, although it 
was Hebrew to me, I folded it up, and put 
it in my pocket. Scarcely had I reached the 
Bund, when Heygate returned, bringing with him 
Orthwaite. 

The lantern still betrayed the whereabouts of 
the three Chinamen, so after them we went, the 
darkness favouring our movements. As we went, 
I told the sergeant all that we had seen, and 
what I had done. Not a man of many words, 
he expressed complete approval and delight, by 
sundry grunts and tremendous slaps on the chest. 

‘Now,’ said he, when I had finished, ‘ them 
three chaps is going into Ah-loo’s grog-shop. 
If you gentlemen don’t mind just keeping your 
eyes on them and staying under this josshouse 
gate, I’ll step off and get some of my best men ’— 
by which the worthy sergeant intimated that he 
would return with the whole police force of 
Hankow, mustering in full, half-a-dozen. 

‘Just before you go, Sergeant,’ I said, pulling 
out the piece of paper I had picked up, ‘tell me 
if this is of any value. I can’t translate it, and I 
know you can read a little Chinese.’ 

Orthwaite took the paper, and examining it 
under a lamp, expressed the most complete satis- 
faction. ‘We’ve got ’em beautiful,’ ‘he almost 
shouted. ‘This ere’s a letter from the skipper of 
that junk off Wu-chang. He says if our friends 
here in the grog-shop don’t look alive,the Wu-chang 
customs folk will be after the dollars they’ve got 
aboard—your dollars, gentlemen, as sure as my 
name’s John Orthwaite. Now, please stop here; L 
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won't be long, and I know that if them chaps have 
gone into Ah-loo’s, it’s to get a little courage into 
them, which they ’ll be some time doing, I’m 
thinking,’ 

In a quarter of an hour the sergeant returned 
with three European constables—Yorkshiremen 
like himself—and three smart-looking Chinamen. 
All were armed, and the sergeant gave us a revolver 
each, retaining a huge navy cutlass for himself. 
‘Not that we shall want ’em gentlemen, but the 
sight of them may cool yon chaps’ pluck. Besides, 
the crew of the junk are just as likely to be armed 
as not.’ 

We felt uncommonly like a band of smugglers 
or preventive men, as we stood there in the dark- 
ness, stowing away our pistols, and talking in 
whispers, and rather prayed for a brush than 
otherwise. John Orthwaite was completely in his 
element : he had been many years in Her Majesty's 
navy ; and the police duties of dull, respectable 
Hankow were monotonous in the extreme to a 
man who had served at the Greenhill battery 
before Sebastopol, and who had been third man 
into the breach of the Taku forts, 

‘Now, lads,’ said he to his men, ‘run out silently 
the four-oared galley, and steer to that junk with 
the red light, dodge about between the ships, and 
don’t let yourselves be seen. I'll be after you in 
the pair-oar.’ 

The men replied with an ‘Ay, ay, Sergeant ;’ 
and in a very few minutes we saw them pulling 
up against an eight-knot tide. 

Very soon after, the three Chinamen issued from 
the grog-shop—not exactly intoxicated, but well 
fortified, and talking with more vociferation than 
discretion. We ge tog back into the obscurity of 
the temple porch, and allowed them to proceed 
down the Bund, following them under the shadow 
of the trees. Arrived at the spot where they had 
tied up the sampan, they found nothing but a bit 
of tattered rope hanging to the ring, and their 
surprise and disgust took the form of tremendous 
execrations and violent gesticulation. Back they 
turned, evidently with the intention of getting a 
craft from the quays, and we followed them, re- 
solved not to lose sight of them for a moment. 
We watched them descend to the water’s side, and 
heard them wake up the owner of a sampan and 
haggle with him. Then we jumped into our pair- 
oar—Heygate and I pulling, whilst the sergeant 
took the rudder-lines. 

‘Wait a bit, gentlemen,’ said he ; ‘I want to see 
them start, and then up with the boat !’ 

Very soon a sampan glided out from the mass 
of vessels lying alongside the quay, and proceeded 
up-stream. Dodging amongst the ships, we fetched 
the Wu-chang shore unobserved, and some time 
before the Chinamen ; the galley lay snugly hang- 
ing on by its boat-hook to the side of a big junk, 
and we were soon by her side. We waited, saw 
the sampan drift silently down towards the junk 
with the red light, heard voices as in challenge 
and reply, and observed the three Chinamen climb 
on boded. Then came the rattle of the windlass, 
and we knew that our opportunity had arrived. 

We dropped alongside, made the boats fast, and 
jumped on to the junk. At first we thought 
there would be a shindy, for several very ugly 
looking fellows, armed to the teeth, ran towards 
us ; but the Spey of the big sergeant with 
his cutlass, and of our revolver barrels, checked 


their ardour. We caught Mr Hai-ling and his 
successor just as they were slipping over the side 
of the junk into the sampan. Mr Ah-why tried 
the same dodge also; but I caught him with 
one hand by the arm, and with the other by the 
pigtail, which, coming off in my hand, enabled 
me to recognise in the disguised Chinaman our 
late clerk Manero! No wonder, when he first 
appeared in my private room at the Bank, to open 
the business connection on behalf of the great 
firm of Ah-why & Co., that I was struck by his 
resemblance to some one I could not recall. 

The agony of the three men at thus being 
checkmated was at once pitiable and ludicrous, 
We tied them together in a corner, and put an 
English constable over them, and there they sat, 
writhing and moaning and crying like whipped 
children. The crew of the junk, seeing us in 
such indisputable possession, yielded without any 
further bother. Heygate went ashore to lodge 
information at the British Consul’s office, whilst 
I with the others remained on board. 

At daybreak we commenced the operation of 
searching the junk, Beneath a cleverly contrived 
layer of wine-tubs and tea-chests, we found the 
dollars and sycee silver, just as they had been 
taken from us, save that clumsy attempts had 
been made to erase the Bank’s marks and 
numbers. 

To cut a long story short, Hai-ling and his 
companions were turned over to the ‘mercy’ of 
the Chinese court of justice, and would certainly 
never have seen another sun rise but for the 
intercession of the British Consul and ourselves. 
John Orthwaite received a very substantial reward 
for his services, and only regrets one fact in the 
business—that there was no fighting. Heygate 
and I still pull together, and are often called upon 
to tell the story of Hai-ling. 
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Tue Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have recently issued, along with their annual 
Report, a list of subjects for papers for which pre- 
miums or prizes will be given. These premiums 
represent the interest upon certain trust funds held 
by the Council for the furtherance of Engineering 
knowledge, and amount collectively to nearly 
five hundred pounds per annum. The selected 
subjects are no fewer than forty-seven in number, 
and cover, as may be imagined, a very wide field 
of knowledge. It is interesting to note that the 
first thirteen are devoted to matters more or less 
connected with railway engineering; and as we 
read them through, one cannot help feeling that 
they have been in a great measure suggested by the 
Tay Bridge calamity. Thus, No. 1 deals with the 
Frictional Resistance of Various Soils on Piers and 
Piles; Nos. 2 to 6 with the Strength and other 
Qualities of Steel and Iron for Structural Pur- 
poses; No. 7 with the Methods for Protecting 
Metal-work exposed to Corrosion ; No. 8 with the 
Strain Caused by Dead and Live Loads upon 
Structures; Nos. 9 to 12 with Bridges; and lastly, 
No. 13 with the Action of High Winds on Lofty 
and Exposed Structures, The Society is prosecut- 
ing a work of great usefulness in directing atten- 
tion to such important questions ; and such work 
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must bear good fruit in time to come, Further 
particulars as to these premiums, and the com- 
munications for which they are offered, can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Institution, at 
25 Great George Street, Westminster. 

Wooden pipes are now being used in Switzerland 
to convey the waters of a thermal mineral spring 
between Pfeffer and Ragaz. They are constructed 
of fir-wood made into staves, and bound together by 
means of iron hoops. After being carefully tarred 
both inside and out, they are perfectly water-tight, 
and possess many advantages over metal piping. 
They are of course much lighter, and are insensible 
to changes of temperature, whilst their cost is only 
about eight shillings per métre. It is interesting 
to note that the New River water was first brought 
to London by means of wooden pipes formed by 
boring out tree-trunks and joining them length by 
length. Such pipes have been extensively used in 
America, and they are, under the best conditions, 
estimated to last thirty years, 

An interesting Report upon the Artificial Propa- 
gation of Sponges has, at the request of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, been prepared by 
Professor Ray Lankester. It chiefly deals with the 
results obtained in some experiments initiated by 
Professor Oscar Schmidt in the waters of the 
Adriatic during the period 1863-72. From these 
experiments, it has been proved that a sponge cut 
into small pieces will form independent masses of 
growth. Each piece was fixed to a movable support, 
and sunk in a suitable locality in salt water, when 
it was found that it grew into a well-formed sponge 
of marketable size in about seven years. One 
condition of success was, that the cuttings must be 
left in open unprotected beds, where the natural 
food of the sponge is not withheld from them. 
This condition unfortunately led to the abandon- 
ment of the experiments in 1872; for the regular 
fishers were so hostile to the scheme—considering 
that it might in time to come endanger their 
trade—that they continually robbed the experi- 
mental beds, and finally brought the trials to 
an end. The results obtained are nevertheless 
valuable, as pointing to the possibility of growing 
sponges in localities at present free from them. 
It seems but yesterday when the sponge was 
regarded as a vegetable product ; we now not only 


recognise it as an animal, but are considering | 


schemes for its artificial nurture. Human know- 
ledge indeed makes rapid strides ; but how much 
there is still to learn about the embryology of a bit 
of sponge, those who have studied the subject most, 
alone can guess, 

Mr A, A. Nesbit has proposed what seems to be 
a very hopeful plan for rendering a forged cheque 
an impossibility. He suggests the application to 
the paper of a dye which is sensitive to both acids 
and alkalies, and which will change colour on 
being brought into contact with either one or the 
other. He would then have the necessary printing 
executed upon such prepared paper in two opera- 
tions—in one case using an alkaline, and in the 
other case an acid, ink. This would render the 
task of altering the written words or figures an 
impossible one, for it is a well-known fact that all 
ink-removers are of an acid or alkaline character. 
The attempted application of any solution of the 
kind would at once become apparent, and the 
forger would be successfully baffled, 


_ With splendid liberality, a well-known firm of | glycerine, and twenty-five per cent. of carbonate of 


engineers, the Messrs Tangye of Birmingham, some 
months ago offered the sum of ten thousand 
pounds towards the foundation of an Art Gallery 
and Industrial Museum in that city, on the con- 
dition that half as much again were contributed 
by public subscription. It has recently been 
announced by the town-council that they have 
received six thousand five hundred pounds towards 
this worthy object, besides numerous promises 
relating to gifts and loans of valuable works of 
art. All honour to the Messrs Tangye, who have 
inaugurated a work which must prove so bene- 
ficial to their fellow-townsmen in this and suc- 
ceeding generations, 

A South African paper gives the following 
simple remedy for curing that distressing and 
commonly fatal malady diphtheria. It is vouched 
for as being efficient in the most obstinate cases, 
provided that it is applied in time. A spoonful 
of flowers of sulphur is well stirred in a wine- 
glassful of water. This mixture is used as a 
gargle, and afterwards swallowed. Brimstone is 
known to be abhorred by every kind of fungoid 
growth, and this remedy, which it may here be 
added has been long known to medical men in 
Great Britain, may have something in it, 

From recent experiments made in France, it is 
believed that the curious sounds obtained by Pro- 
fessor Bell from different substances in connection 
with his photophone researches, to which we have 
recently alluded, are due to heat, and not to light. 
The same effects are said to have been obtained 
from similar substances by means of a gas jet 
without the intervention of a lens, In one case, 
a metal plate was employed which was silvered on 
the side next the gas jet, when the sounds were 
very feeble ; owing, presumably, to the circum- 
stance that the heat was reflected back to its 
source. When coated with lampblack—which 
would of course absorb the heat—the sounds from 
the same plate were very strong. In another case, 
a plate of copper gave distinct sounds whilst at a 
red-heat ; but they gradually ceased as the metal 
slowly cooled. 

The heels of boots and shoes are now being 
|made of coir—that is, the outside fibre of the 
| cocoa-nut. The fibre is incorporated with some 
| glutinous cement under heavy pressure, and is 
afterwards stamped into form. The resulting sub- 
stance is said to be a fair substitute for leather, 
and to be highly resistant to moisture and other 
causes of wear and tear. The utilisation of such a 
| cheap and readily obtained material is, if reports 

of its efficiency be true, a most useful and pro- 
| mising discovery. 

| It is reported that an electric watch has been 
| produced by a clockmaker at Copenhagen. It is 
| especially suitable for persons of irregular habits, 
for it requires no winding up. The sole attention 
necessary must be devoted to the battery which 
accompanies it, and which needs replenishing 
| once in six months. We are curious to know the 
| dimensions of this battery. Most things of the 
kind with which we are acquainted are of the size 
of an ordinary flower-pot, and would be decidedly 
inconvenient for the waistcoat pocket. 

A new explosive Dyna-magnite is said to give 
remarkable results, whilst at the same time it will 
| resist every effort to ignite it hy simple percussion, 

It is composed of seventy-five per cent. of nitro- 
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magnesia. It will be seen, therefore, that it differs 
only from ordinary dynamite in the character of 


the porous earth used as a vehicle for the glycerine. | 


Hitherto, the monopoly of this class of explosives 
has, by means of patent rights, been secured to one 
firm. But as the patent under which these benefits 
are secured has nearly expired, competition will 
step in and reduce the price of these destructive 
compounds. This will be a matter for congratula- 
tion to the mining interest, if not particularly so 
to the public at large. 

An ingenious method of testing milk by optical 
means has been devised by a gentleman at Magde- 
burg. The apparatus employed consists of a vessel 
with a glass bottom. The lid of this vessel is 
furnished with an orifice, in which slidés a tube 
having a graduated scale. This tube is also 
closed at its lower end by glass. In use, the vessel 


is filled with the milk to be tested ; while the eye | 


is applied to the tube which is drawn out until the 
liquid appears quite opaque. The figure on the 
scale is then read off ; and a very accurate analysis 
of the quantity of fat in the milk can be arrived 
at. 

The extensive use of the heliograph in the 
Zulu and Afghan compaigns has given a wonderful 
impetus to the art of signalling by means of flashes 
of light. The heliograph itself as now perfected 
leaves little to improve upon ; but it is of course 
only applicable so long as the sun is above the 
horizon. Hence, the attention of inventors is 
chiefly concentrated upon improvements in lamps 
for signalling at night. As our readers are aware, 
the alphabet used is a combination of short and 
long flashes, corresponding to but not exactly 
identical with the dots and dashes of the Morse 
telegraphic system. The most obvious plan for 
signalling at night is to use a lamp with a mov- 
able diaphragm, which will shut off the light for 
long or short periods as may be required, Captain 
Colomb some time since contrived a lamp, in 
which a jet of pyrotechnic mixture, consisting 
largely of powdered magnesium, was propelled 
into a spirit-flame by means of bellows. This 
arrangement gives long or short flashes of intense 
light, which would be visible for many miles. M. 
Mercadier has lately proposed a cheaper, and at 
the same time an efficient form of apparatus for 
the same purposes. It consists of an argand 
burner for oil or gas, to which is supplied on 
pressure of a key (like a Morse key) a stream of 
oxygen. This gas of course at once intensifies the 
light ; and signalling can be carried on without 
difficulty. 

In this connection, we may note the invention 
of a new kind of fog-horn for use on shipboard, 
which is due to Captain Barker. It is mounted 
upon a metal table marked like a compass, and so 
contrived that definite combinations of short and 
long sounds answer to the different bearings. By 
this means the captain of a ship is enabled to 
acquaint others in proximity with the course he 
is steering. An invention of this character is 
most important, as bearing upon the prevention 
of those collisions at sea which are so common in 
foggy weather. 

The Prussians, who were the first to demonstrate 
in actual warfare the superiority of breechloading 
firearms over those loaded from the muzzle, are 
ain to the fore with a repeating rifle, which is 
ely to be adopted by the German army. In 


| recent trials of its efficiency, when columns of the 
| enemy were represented by targets six hundred 
métres distant, no less than ninety-nine per cent. of 
| the shots fired reached their destination. With 
| the marksmen dispersed in skirmishing order, and 
| with the targets separated so as to represent indi- 
| vidual soldiers, eighty-five per cent. of the bullets 
took effect. Further trials showed that the 
| mechanism was not liable to derangement by 
| contact with earth or other accidents. We trust 
| that it may be a long time before this new weapon 
is brought to bear upon any but dummy soldiers. 

Herr Wickersheimer has recently patented a 
method of preserving meat by means of a heated 
solution, consisting mainly of potash, alum, salt, 
salicylic acid, and alcohol, injected immediately 
after the animals are slaughtered. For some sub- 
| jects, the proportions of the mixture are modified. 
It is said that the flesh of animals treated in this 
way will be fit for food, wholesome and free from 
taint, and will remain so for some weeks. 

Dr Carnelly lately brought before the Chemical 
Society of London some curious experiments relat- 
ing to the melting-point of solids, and the effect 
of pressure in raising that point. He suspended 
a cylinder of ice in a vacuum, and succeeded in 
raising it to a temperature of one hundred and 
eighty degrees centigrade. In other words, he 
exhibited to his audience a scientific marvel in 
the shape of a lump of burning hot ice. 

In the matter of ice, the Americans have got 
far ahead of us in the use of the ice-plane, by 
which the frozen mass, instead of being pounded 
into fragments by a hammer, is converted, as need 
may arise, into sparkling splinters, for the fragrant, 
cooling cup. The ice which is gathered during 
winter from suburban ponds cannot be fit for pur- 
poses to which, five or six months afterwards, it 
may be largely applied. Its only use should be 
that of outward application ; but, instead of keep- 
ing his aérated waters in chests well supplied with 
ice of this quality, the restaurant-keeper adopts the 
inefficient plan of keeping the ice and the wired 
bottles separate, and plunging a piece or two in the 
draught when it has been poured into a tumbler. 
In the United States the officers of health main- 
tain a sharp watch upon ice-dealers suspected 
of obtaining their supply from malaria-breeding 
ponds. No check of the kind is provided in 
England; and an impression seems to prevail 
that water, in freezing, purifies itself. This may 
be the case to some extent, but not wholly. If 
the dissolution of rough or common pond ice be 
carefully observed, it will be seen that the result 
is but dirty water ; and science has demonstrated 
that the evil vitality of certain germs therein has 
by no means been destroyed by frost. 

The telephone seems to be coming into active 
use, and from all parts we constantly hear of fresh 
applications of it, It is said that since the action 
taken by the government against the United 
Telephone Company has been settled in favour 
of the former, the Post-office authorities have, in 
response to their circular, been flooded with 
applications for telephonic communication. The 
instrument which the Post-office seems to be 
adopting is the Gower-Bell form. We may explain, 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, that this tele- 
eon represents Gower’s modification of Professor 

ell’s original model. The sounds emitted are 
loud enough to be heard some distance away from 
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the instrument, and although not half so loud as 
the telephone of Edison, are perhaps more distinct. 
This form of instrument requires no battery, for 
it owes its current to a powerful magnet contained 
within it. This fact is without doubt a great 
advantage in its favour; for all who have had to 
do with batteries must own that they are uncer- 
tain and troublesome things to deal with. The 
city of Glasgow seems to be taking the lead in 
matters telephonic. Messrs D, and G. Graham 
have obtained a license from the Gower-Bell 
Company, with the recognition of the Post-office 
department, which will enable them to throw a 
network of wires over an area of thirty miles 
round Glasgow. Many firms in that city are 
already in communication. In London, the United 
Telephone Company has upwards of a thousand 
clients, who can talk with one another through 
the medium of the Telephone Exchange. 

DT’Electricité states that M. Dohrn has intro- 
duced the telephone in connection with his scien- 
tific explorations of the bed of the Bay of Naples. 
By its use the diver and the boatmen overhead 
are able to communicate with each other quickly 
and intelligibly, a hint which might be taken 
advantage of by British divers. 

Professor Minchin has hit upon a strange dis- 
covery in connection with electricity. He has 
found that a cell consisting of plates of tinfoil in 
water containing acid carbonate of lime, is 
intensely sensitive to light. In other words, such 
a cell behaves much in the same manner as the 
selenium cell used in Professor Bell’s photophone. 
Experiments tend to show that its action is not 
quick enough to enable it to replace the selenium 
in the photophone; still, it generates a powerful 
current ; and looking to the simple means em- 
ployed, the discovery is one of a most interesting 
nature. 

A clever application of the property which 
selenium possesses of altering its conductivity by 
the access of light, has just been devised for regu- 
lating the heat of the ‘muffle’ furnace employed 
in baking stained glass. The selenium is so 
arranged in the focus of a parabolic reflector 
placed at some distance from the muffle, that a 
telescope pointed towards the furnace is in a line 
with it, Tn circuit with the selenium is a thermo- 
pile and an electric bell ; but this bell cannot give 
any alarm until the resistance of the selenium is 
lowered by the access of light. When the muffle 
reaches a cherry-red heat, its light is conveyed by 
the telescope to the selenium; its resistance is 
altered, and the bell rings. By a system of levers, 
the fuel is so diverted from the furnace that the 
baking process comes to an end. 

Broadway, New York, is shortly to be lighted 
by twenty-two electric lights upon the ‘Brush’ 
system... These lights are to be placed on poles 
twenty feet high, and are estimated to afford a 
light equal each to a hundred gas-lamps. Two 
generators will be required for the current, and a 
twenty-five horse-power engine will be employed 
to drive them. Another district in New York is 
to be given up to Mr Edison, who will illuminate 
it by means of his vacuum lamps. So that we 
shall shortly have some reliable data by which the 
merits of the two systems may be gauged. 

Some improvements have lately been. carried 
out in Paris with relation to the employment of 
solar heat for the purposes of steam-boilers, It 


is now found possible to bring eighty-eight gallons 
of water to the boiling-point in forty minutes, the 
sole condition being that the sky is clear. These 
experiments are very valuable, as pointing to the 
economy of using natural forces for industrial 
parpeets 3 but we fear that to be of any practical 

enefit, we must first learn how to get our fogs 
and smoke under control. 

In a previous number of this Jowrnal (October 
16, 1880), reference was made to the theory of 
M. Colladon that lightning descends in much the 
same manner as a shower of rain, and that when 
it falls upon a tree the different streams are drawn 
by the converging branches to the trunk, which is 
hence frequently found in such cases to have been 
split from top to bottom. In the same connection, 
the learned Professor has recently pointed out 
that a poplar or other tall tree may, if its roots 
strike into damp soil, serve as a lightning-con- 
ductor to protect a house ; and he thinks he has 
verified this conjecture by examination of a 
number of individual cases of lightning-stroke. 
Where the house, however, stands between the 
poplar and a piece of water, the danger of the 
situation may be increased, as he fears that in 
such a case the shortest path for the lightning 
from the tree to the wet conductor may be through 
the house. 

It is now well known that one of the lowest 
forms of animal life is the Ameba, a small gela- 
tinous mass of matter, or protoplasm as it has 
been termed, which has the power of shooting out 
limb-like processes and withdrawing them again. 
At a recent meeting of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Dr Haycraft communicated an expla- 
nation of the amceboid motions of masses of proto- 
plasm. By a simple mechanical contrivance, he 
illustrated these motions with remarkable success. 
An india-rubber ball, perforated with several small 
apertures, was filled with coloured white of egg, 
and immersed in a solution of sugar of about the 
same density as the albumen. When a gentle 
pressure was applied, the albumen was forced out 
in long continuous strings or processes ; and when 
the pressure was relaxed, the processes at once 
retracted inside the ball. This curious result 
was thought to be in virtue of the action of the 
viscosity and surface-tension of the gelatinous 
matter, and was illustrative of the manner in 
which the amceboid processes, after being expelled 
by contraction of the internal muscular structure, 
are again withdrawn. 
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